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Never change barbarous names, for there are names in every 
nation given from God, which have an unspeakable power in 
[Mystic] Kites. 

When thou shalt see a Sacred Fire without form, shining flash- 
ingly through the depths of the world, hear the voice of Fire. 



USE, BEAUTY, REASON; 

OK, SCIENCE, ART, RELIGION. 
BY MEEDS TUTHILL. 

III. — Reason. 



The only Reason for Man's Art, then, is his love for it ; which, 
after all, is self-love. That is what he judges by in creating it ; 
it is " good " when his sensibility is pleased. 1 And his justifica- 
tion for it is, that the object hs creates is destitute of sensibility. 
He is not working in it, but only' on it. It knows not itself 
in any way : hence neither does it know or reck aught of him 
or of his doings. Its sacrifice is, therefore, after all, not a self- 
sacrifice ; it is only a passive and barren one. And this cruci- 
fixion of his idea in it is only an imaginary and seeming one. 
We may impute it to the form, find it suggested there, but it is 
really not there,' but elsewhere, if at all. 



1 Thus, to represent the Divine as pronouncing its Creation good to look at is in itself 
a promise of woe, a foreboding of Evil. 

9 A fine ground for arguing both the mortality of all Outer forms and the immor- 
tality of all spiritual ones. For that which is worked in can only be transformed; 
its sensibility is the means of this ils own transformation. But that which is worked 
on, i. e., by such external means as impact, contact, external relations in general, can be 
only a finite in itself, only a form as force-form, hence ending necessarily in the infinite 
•abyss of Force as Outer Relativity. 

8 And so Vera's interpretation of Hegel as making of Nature, as such, a Crucifixion 
of the Idea, i. «., the Christ, the Second Person of the Trinity, is a false and mon- 
strous conception. It can be only as Spiritual Person, that there can be a Divine Suf- 
fering; hence not in the insensate nor in the Whole of Nature as a Merciless Force. 
That is rather the Diabolical, the Arbitrary, of which the very interpretation, as meant 
of Knowing finitely, must be a Suffering, a learning by Experience. 
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This disposes of the Outer phase of Art as only an Appear- 
ance ; but only by making its Reality revert with total and con- 
centrated force upon the inner Man. In him, then, is all this 
creating, all this suffering of sacrifice, all this crucifixion of the 
Idea. For he is not destitute of sensibility. And he it is who 
concentrates this Infinite idea of Beauty into some special form, 
shapes it into his own " style," and thus seeks a sort of peculiar 
possession of it. And since it is there alone, within him, that 
it develops and transforms itself, there also must be the final 
Reason of it, — the Reason which is both Cause and Effect. But 
this Reason of Beauty escapes from all particular forms. No 
rules, no Experiences, suffice for it. It rejects all merely proxi- 
mate " reasons " as not its Reason. In a word, it shows itself 
manifestly as Infinite, and hence, as Divine Reason. Hence Art, 
considered in this creative nature and impulse of it in the human 
spirit, resolves itself essentially into the Spiritual aud the Relig- 
ious. In other words, Man's relation in that is the Religious 
Relation. The final Reason for his Art-Creation must be a relig- 
ious Reason. 

But what is the Reason of Religion? Evidently it must be 
the Divine Reason itself ; ' since Religion is a relation which 
spiritually unites Human and Divine. Now Beauty, as we have 
seen, seemed at first useless, since not of particular Use; yet, 
for this very reason, as of the highest Use in revealing this In- 
finite and Divine relation of the spirit. But Religion differs 
from Art, in that Art satisfies itself hy feeling the final Reason 
•only in one's self ; whereas Religion seeks also to find it in the 
Object — in every Object. For there is no object finite or isolated 
for Religion, which finds all as necessarily related to God. Hence 
Religion restores the Use to objects — the highest use — the Beau- 
tiful Use. And since this use is now a Divine Use, the Reason 
is now, in the Use, no longer as a merely proximate reason, but 
as a final Reason. For the religious use, strictly speaking, 
Means do not exist as means, but are at once transformed into 
ends. For example, the Reason of a good act is the act itself, as 
good, whether considered as external act or as internal design / 
for it is not complete till it is in both, each is means for it. And 



Otherwise it U no Reason at all. 
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so, in general, the Religions process is not a rnnning-on, ad in- 
finitum., to find a Cause ; but the Cause, for it is always the One 
Same Infinite, and hence immediate and concentrative at every 
step, realizing itself at every point. And such also is the opera- 
tion of Reason in its Divine Form. This is what makes Reason 
and Religion identical, when considered only as Method / and it 
is also what makes them differ, when Reason is taken as only a 
Knowing, and Religion as both a knowing and a Doing. 1 Hence 
Religion includes in its Reason both Use and Beauty, both Practical 
and Theoretical ; whereas Reason, if taken as Knowing only, or as- 
Philosophical, includes only the theoretical phases of Science, Art r 
and Religion. This is a distinction which will be rendered 
clearer, perhaps, by what follows. And it is to be borne in mind 
that we are now seeking for the final Reason, hence the Divine 
Reason, not the merely human or finite Reason which has found 
its way, through Use and Beauty, through Science and Art, up to 
the Religious Relation. 

1. Art seemed to discard all Use, yet found in Beauty the 
highest use, as a Revelation of Man's capacity to feel, and even 
to express, an Infinite relation, an Infinite Reason. For this- 
Reason of Beauty shows itself, in Creative Art, as eventually 
discarding all particular "reasons," and as concentrating itself 
within the Artist himself, as an Inner Reason which impels him 
to create, yet tells him how only in the act of creating — reveals 
itself as Reason only in and by its own operation. But though 
Man is thus rendered creative of Beauty in Art, by an apodictic, 
or Necessary Reason, and though he is impelled to make Outer 
exhibition of his Art, yet is this outer act only a formal one. It 
is not vital in itself, and has no result except to demonstrate in 
others, what he feels in himself, that this Reason is only an Inner 
one, subjective only, or else it is one that no man can utter. 

(a.) And its first phase is that of mere Sensibility. The Artist 
only " feels " the Reason ; seems, at first, to feel it in the semes, 
but finally, only in his love ; for, in its infinite form, this Reason 
of Beauty rises above the sense. So in Religion, Man at first only 
feels the Divine ; but, so long as he mingles sense with it, he 



'». €., the former does not account for Creation at all. It ia mere Science, and induce 
live only necessarily, till through Art it rises to the Religious point of view. 
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abases the Divine. So, in Science, he only feels the Truth with- 
out being able to "give," that is, express a reason for it; his last 
reason, in the form of sensibility (and this rises above sense), is 
his love for Truth as harmonious in itself. Now, in all cases, to 
say we " can give no reason for it," is to say that our power to 
recognize is greater tlian our power to recreate / we can feel a 
Beauty or a Truth which we cannot express. In other words, we 
can recreate within, in ideal form (for that is recognition), what 
we cannot recreate in Outer form ' — this latter will not hold all 
there is in Idea — and what we call our sensibility or feeling, 
when it takes the form of love for Truth, for Beauty, holds more 
than can be expressed by sense. Yet there is, at tirst, also a defect 
of sensibility, of power to recognize. The man, as animal, does 
not recognize either Truth, or Beauty, or Reason. For these 
develop themselves within him as spiritual; and hence only as 
he raises himself out of the animal nature. And when he is able 
to posit these for himself in iln absolute way, as in Art, or in 
necessary Truth, by that act he bids a final farewell to Nature, as 
merely Formal and Outer and Arbitrary ; separates himself as 
Spiritual therefrom, and takes up for himself, as a thinking ac- 
tivity, a nature indifferent to all Outerness, and of that fluid 
sort which can penetrate all, and take all forms, yet remain un- 
changed. 

(b.) However, he does not attain this escape from his Natural 
chrysalis at once, nor without a long and weary struggle. And 
some seem to pride themselves upon being "sensible " in never 
trying to escape from it. So it is no wonder that theories are in 
vogue which say Reason is in the senses only. • This theory is, in 
fact, " sensible," but only sensible. Like the theory of Utility as 
only particular use, which goes into a universal contradiction of 
uses, so this theory of sense-Reason resolves itself into my sense 
as alone reasonable, yet into perpetual irrationality in that, and 
into a general conflict of senses. It does not perceive that habit 

1 Same of Divine Creation ; the Outer an inefficient though a coefficient, mere arbitrary, 
medium posited ouly as means of Separation ; external relation, whereby the absolute 
relation (triple necessarily) of Outer and Inner Worlds as Knowing and Unknowing may 
be realized. In fact, no knowledge can be expressed in this Outer ; Us meaning is put 
into it from the Inner development of relation of Spirit to Spirit; it is only the conven* 
tional Word, the mere symbol between them, the max to be made to mean what one. 
will. 
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is not only " second nature," " and ten times Nature," as Welling- 
ton called it, or that, as Napoleon said, " what repeats itself is 
what takes possession of us," but that, in fact, this repetition, this 
habit is the whole of Nature for us — the whole of our " sensible " 
nature. Nature is nothing for us except as we habitually view it. 
Hence it has ceased to be for us what it was to the Ancients — 
a deity. We form Nature for ourselves in our ideas of it; and, 
since we cling to these notions we have formed, they become for 
us fixed forms from which we are loath to tear ourselves. Thus 
the transformation we see in Nature must be really in ourselves 
and of ourselves. It is easier here, and so far pleasanter to repeat 
than to reform. The senses, being mechanical, prefer repetition : 
it is the spiritual alone that does not wish to be " possessed," and 
urges to change. And the sensualist theorist forgets, or is un- 
aware, that what he calls " sensible " notions are only his first 
notions, or habitual notions, which he himself has formed, and in 
which he chooses to abide, partly because they are fixed, and thus 
seem certain, and partly because they seem pleasant as easier, or 
otherwise accordant with the mechanical senses. 

Now, the Reason, as we have seen, the final Reason, as actual 
in knowing, is precisely in this inner, infinite transformdbility, 
felt as infinite in its process, if not in itself. Hence this first 
form of mere half-unconscious feeling — of capacity to recognize 
the Reason, but not to develop it in ourselves, or to recognize it 
in one form and not in another ; and this tracing it gradually 
through its many forms, and tearing ourselves loose from the 
lower, though habitual and easier, to reach the higher — this is 
every man's school of trial and " experience." Here he begins 
with his imitative Art and his Inductive Science, both as neces- 
sary means for him. His Science is to collate results and reduce 
experiments to Rules in other words, he is discovering the 
practice of this final Reason, as it appears in the Outer World as 
Relation or " Law," and is using this Reason by imitation of its 
practice, in respect to what is mechanical. His Art rises to the 
realm of inner experience— experience of a Reason necessary and 
certain in itself, yet evolving itself in the thought as free for it, 
and for its ideal uses. And this experience goes so far, in Crea- 
tive Art, as to discover the important fact that "practice alone 
.makes perfect." Only using gives use of this final Reason. 
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This is the first lesson in Religion — the perceived necessity of 
the True, in order to clearly perceive the True. This is not 
merely a matter of attention enforced, and observation enlarged, 
by constancy of operation. That is part — the outer part, of the 
means whereby a man is brought to see the Reason of a Rule 
or of a Method given him to work by. But in merely useful arts, 
looking only to present or particular use, this may lead to vast 
variety of inventions, yet only of the useful, since only proximate 
reasons and limited relations are seen in the outer objects. Hence, 
though here the Reason develops itself in an infinite diversity, it 
is not found as One. But in Beautiful Art, where the man is 
thrown back at once upon the final Reason, if he is to find any 
at all whereby he can invent — create ah initio, and for alt — this 
practice is essential for quite another purpose, and with quite 
another result for the consciousness. The Artist, though he still 
judges only by his sensibility, yet feels that the reason appears to 
him as developing itself in him whenever he follows the right 
practice. To imitate the Perfect is not merely to imitate, but 
also to know it. For, since this imitation must be an inner and 
Spiritual one, it is also to feel and recognize, in this activity of the 
Spirit, the Reason itself at work. Thus the Reason is recognized 
in its Method, if this be put into practice. And without this 
actual practice the Reason cannot' reveal itself; for it is itself an 
activity, known by its infinite transforming, and must be so real- 
ized, or not at all. How can any one expect to see a Reason with- 
out thinking it ? 

(<?.) Here, then, is the fundamental Reason for all methods, all 
prescriptions in Art or Religion. The Reason is a Spiritual activ- 
ity whicli must be discerned by and in the practising of it rightly. 
Thus the final Reason, the Reason as Divine, lends itself to Use, 
and reveals itself only in the using of it. To do the right thing 
rightly is to know the Reason of it as revealing itself, at least, to 
this primary sensibility of the spiritual nature. The certainty is 
felt, though it cannot be stated. And hence, in Religion, as well 
as in Art and in Science, it is necessary to first teach the practice, 
the rule, the precept. And here, it is necessary for all, and al- 
ways : not merely for the child or the tyro, but for all, in all 
ages, at all stages of progress, and for evermore. Religion is the 
sphere of the " forever," the Eternal : and here the Use again 
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shows itself as a Reason in itself, and always a Reason, and hence 
as having its infinity now in Time, in the spiritual sphere, instead 
of in spatial forms, as in respect to outer objects. But in this 
form, as practice, it will also diversify itself infinitely. And, as 
already intimated, it will differ from mere Art-practice in demand- 
ing a unity instead of a separation between the inner act and the 
outer act, and thus truly and completely imitate the Divine in its 
spiritual creativeness. For here, the Reason to be found is the 
last Reason — the Divine Reason ; and this can never be learned, 
6ave in doing as well as knowing its will, in acting under its guid- 
ance, and thu3 partaking of its activity, its Spirit. 

Hence, in this first phase of mere rule and practice, all religions 
are prescriptive. The Jewish religion is, however, the only one 
proper to note here, since it recognizes the Divine fully as " Spirit," 
and as precisely in that severance of Subject from Object * — of 
God from Man as a " potter's vessel," which the Art- intuition 
brings about between the Artist and his created object. It con- 
fines itself wholly to precept ; as if to say, " You can know the 
Reason of this Divine Relation only by obedience to it ; " only 
by constant practice of acts which, no matter how indifferent 
otherwise, yet suggest this relation — keep it in mind. Not to 
dwell, or even insist upon, the special aptitude for this purpose of 
the Mosaic Law, it must be at least admitted that, in regard to 
the Jews as between themselves alone, this law was most wisely 
devised. And that the sense of Eternal Right and Justice was in 
it, is, perhaps, best illustrated by the manner in which a novelist * 
makes a Jewish Rabbi (who had just made a Jew shrink from a 
false oath) boast of this law, as sanctioned not merely by a sense 
of fear, but also by a sense of Right, which is durable and lovable. 
The Rabbi says : " Only reflect a little, how often you [of other 
religions] have split np and fought each other for these two thou- 
sand years ; how many sects and religions you have formed. But 



1 Natural that this incompleteness of conception should paralyze Fine Art with the 
Jews ; since the idea of Beauty was at once absorbed in that of the Divine which can- 
not be create 1, and must not be imaged. But, that this Art -intuition was there in this 
lsc-ked-up form, is evident from the present skill and almost precedence of Jews in Art, 
especially in that most infinite of Arts — music, e. g., Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and a 
tcore of others ! 

* Erckmann-Chatrian, "L'Ami Fritz," p. 219. 
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we are always the same since Moses — we are ever the Sons of the 
Eternal. You are the sons of Time and of Pride; with the 
least interest, one makes you change opinion. And we, poor, 
wretched — all the universe combined has not been able to make 
us abandon a single one of our laws." 

The Jewish Religion may, then, be described as wholly a Re- 
ligion of Use, and even of present use. For, though all that is 
essential to it is durable (such as its prescriptions of Right, Justice, 
Obedience to the Divine One as against all particular interests or 
eelfish aims), yet are even these limited, for the individual, to the 
present life, and have their future interest for him only as one 
who hopes for continuity through his descendants. Thus Family 
is the essential idea with the Jew. His is not the Church as Uni- 
versal Family, but it is the Family as Church. It is his Family, 
both as State and Church. As he is a " son of God," so would he 
be a " father of many." Thus the merely selfish interest he has 
in obedience is lifted above himself and found by him as of an 
infinite extent. And so the Use becomes, for his thought, an in- 
finite Use, altliougli, for him individually, it is only a present Use. 
The infinite of it is not in him, but external to him in others. So, 
in like manner, though his religion is inwardly only a religion of 
Fear, in respect to God, yet it is cowardly one of Love for his 
descendants. This is the only form in which there can be seen 
any Use for immortality, by one who does not recognize the Di- 
vine through Love. For we can see that the Divine may have use 
for us temporarily only as working-creatures, and even as think- 
ing-beings, if we think only the finite. But what use would He 
have for us as immortal, unless he loved us? Or of what use 
would eternal life be to us, except in such a case ? ' The Jewish 
scheme is therefore silent on this point, and only suggestive of im- 
mortality. It would be -unreasonable to impose eternal penalties 
on a merely formal obedience. So also would it be to awaken 



1 This points to where thejlral Reason must be found — not in a mere "thinking," 
but in wliat seems to be conceived in a way by Swcdenborg ivben he says, ''The Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom are Substance and Form *' — [as if to say, " In the Spiritual Sphere 
there is a wholly other material as well as other Form"]. But, of course, this supposes 
the immortality. To demonstrate it, the Form as well as the material must be found 
to be imperishable. In respect to the Outer material, only one of these bears the test. 
In respect to the inner, the difficulty is as to a supposed or impute i formlessness, except 
the perishable forms, etc. 
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imaginary hopes or terrors which would run into superstitions and" 
thus defeat their own purpose. But the Family is a positive and 
real object of foresight. And here is a Creation in the Family of 
what we wish to see live. Is not the type very suggestive of im- 
mortality for " sons of the eternal " ? 

By-the-way, there is a curious resemblance here to the Comtian 
" religion," the " Positive Philosophy " which, as Sentiment, wor- 
ships Humanity in Love, and God only as an Unknowable. The 
logic of this resemblance is, that each of these religions finds 
the External only as an Indefinite, and thus without any union 
with the Internal, except as an impulse which drives it out — out 
of Eden, we may say — and keeps it out with a flaming sword. Yet 
the difference is world-wide. For the Comtian religion finds Use,, 
and prescribes practice only for the Scientific reason, the Useful 
reason, the Finite : whereas the Jewish practice is an Art-prac- 
tice, not of finite art, but of the Infinite Art of "seeing God " al- 
ways and everywhere. Hence its Art-creation is stilled. The idea 
of Beauty is here at once and wholly absorbed in the Divine, 
which cannot be created, and must not be debased by image. The 
child is the only work of Art, and of a Divine Art — a sensitive 
object which seeks, yet fears, its Creator. 

Moreover, there is in this Jewish Code another subtle Sugges- 
tion of the Truth, and precisely in that part which is merely 
formal, and now growa obsolete. For example, the worship is a 
formal one, and the forms of it are quite arbitrary* and regard- 
less of any natural relation of things, as in respect to foods forbid- 
den, or to an outer expiation or atonement quite disproportionate 
with the supposed sin (offense), and the sin itself may be a merely 
formal one. But this declares that the Outer form is wholly in- 
different in itself, and that what is really commanded is the act of 
obedience — the inner act of the Spirit, from repetition of which it 
may grow into the habit of referring all things to God. In respect 
to this act of the spirit, there should, in fact, be no distinction 
made in outer acts or things ; and the most indifferent to present 
use or proximate reasons should be selected as precisely the types 
to indicate the absolute universality of the Keligious relation in 

1 The material is here again treated as mere means, wholly destitute of any signifi- 
cance in itself. 
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them — precisely the means to signify that it applies to all — so 
long as this Religious relation is to be recognized only by formal 
act of a mind as yet unconscious of its inner relations. It enforces 
the truth that the Religious act must be both inner and outer. 

In like manner, the prescriptions for cleansing of uncleanness, 
which now seem abhorrent to delicacy, are but a first way of rec- 
ognizing the distinction of the spiritual from the animal nature, 
and of declaring the soul to be tainted and undeveloped, so long 
as it stays willingly or unwillingly in this Outer Nature. Thus 
this also hints at another and immortal nature in the Man, 
which must be honored and kept ever cleansed, as though a day 
might come when it would be called forth from the body, and 
should then be able to appear in a spiritual purity. We should 
command these prescriptions, scientifically, as "good for the 
health " — to secure the " sana mens in sano corpore." (For our 
Science has got so far as to recognize the " mind " at least as some- 
thing to be kept clean !) And so we should prescribe to the Ar- 
tist, " Keep your mind pure, if you would realize a Beautiful Crea- 
tion ! " Or we should say, philosophically, " Keep both mind and 
body pure, if you would attain to that ' highest consciousness ' 
which is a consciousness of the Divine." But this Mosaic law was 
given to men who had no Science, nor Art, nor Philosophy. And 
though they came to look for a " Shiloh," to be born some day, 
in this manger of the body, yet they had no notion of what we 
mean by a birth of the Divine in the religious Consciousness, nor 
that this Shiloh was, above all, to be thus born as one who would 
recognize himself in Spirit, rather than in his body, as " son of 
God." They must have regarded this typical cleansing of the 
spirit, therefore, in another light than as a perfecting of its con- 
sciousness, or a promise of Divine revelation in it when pure. 
For the Jew, all this was covered under the idea that the Divine 
eye saw within him — " searched his innermost thoughts, and that 
this pure eye alone was what must not be offended." But this, 
again, is only a true reference of all to the Divine ; for the immor- 
tal can, after all, have its being only in that ; and to suppose, as 
does this formal ceremony, that not we, but it alone, can know 
what is fitting or necessary for its complete satisfaction, is a form 
of surrender to its will which is all the more perfect because it 
acts upon a possibility rather than on a certainty. And, when we 
' ♦ XVI— 20 
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think of it closely, may we not say that all our acts of obedience 
to the Divine are thus really based, not upon a certainty as to the 
good character of the outer act, or form of the act, but only upon 
a certainty of the good intent, the inner act? 1 We may be sure 
of this intent, but the outer shape to give it may take so much the 
form of sheer contingency as to be like " casting bread upon the 
waters." So here, in this formal obedience in general, as merely 
typical, the intent is all, and is to be formalized only that it may 
be explicitly taught as intent, and made habit as such. To obey 
the Rule here, is to recognize the last Reason — that of a Divine 
in all to he obeyed in every, the least thing, as the very act of living. 
And this is true, albeit this Reason is not, and just because it is 
not, perceived owtfwardly as Reason, but only as Rule. For, as 
Religious act, it has only this inner intent as its Reason, and the 
Rule only as conventional outer form for practice. In a larger 
sense, of course, which is only hinted at, and not included in this 
merely formal practice, an act is Religious, as we have already 
seen, only because its Reason is the Infinite Reason, which is so 
precisely because it overrules all mere proximate reasonings and 
sensible perceptions. 

But the deep wisdom of the Jewish Law, in these regards, is to 
be seen in the fact that for such merely typical purposes, suggestive 
purposes, it is precisely the indifferent tilings which are taken. 
There is no violation of any essential relation of Right or Jus- 
tice in matters of practical use (otherwise, it would not be still 
in vogue, unchanged, according to the Rabbi's boast). This is a 
system of Obedience only, but one in which both the Practical 
and Theoretical are embodied in Use. Ifc seeks to teach Religion 
as an Art, that the Science may come from the practice of it. It 
is sought to establish certain habits of mind which become a 
" second nature," a spiritual nature. For who can doubt that the 
practice of this law by the Jews, through all their persecutions, 
has made of this "second nature" a far more spiritual nature, and 
of the Worship a far more spiritual worship, than in the days of 
Mcses? And the tenacity with which this system and its habits 
have clung to the Jewish race confirms the fundamental idea of 



' Another form of rejecting this outer material as " immaterial " — not the spiritual 
material. 
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this, and of every true Religion, that Obedience is the first step, 
and also the necessary means, the Way to Religions Lite. But its 
insufficiency is in not going beyond this first step ; or, rather, in not 
developing it into the higher forms which obedience takes, when 
the human spirit has become, as a thinking- being, more thor- 
oughly conscious of itself and of its relation to the Divine Reason. 

2. The second phase of Religion, then, is the Refiectivs phase, 
which develops itself through Science, Art, and Philosophy, to 
attain to the Reason in the Thought-form. The first phase, just 
considered, is an Art-form of Religion, in which there is only a 
sentiment of the Divine, or feeling of the Reason as something 
hidden, and which is to be learned only by practice. The second, 
or Reflective stage, may be called an effort to state this hidden 
Reason — an Effort which culminates in Philosophy. This Hid- 
den is at first only felt as a Revealed yet unrevealable, unstatable, 
a known, yet an /7wknowable ; and Reflection only confirms the 
intuition of Art that this Divine Reason is knowable only in the 
practical Spiritual Act. And the highest Philosophy is only a 
teaching of the Art of Religion, as a method of thinking, whereby 
one may attain to, and consciously abide in, the Divine Reason as 
the Universal thought. Thus, at all stages, Religion must be 
taught only as an Art, and its Reason is knowable only in the 
practice of this Art. In other words, i,t cannot be made a merely 
theoretic Science, even in the form of Philosophy. 

(a.) But in that first stage, of mere Art, mere formal practice, 
it is really implied that the sentiment of the Divine, of the Rea- 
son as such, is quite dormant. (And, in fact, when is it not more 
or les3 so? Ts it any less dormant with those who now claim to 
be "Agnostic," than it was with the Jews?) In this state of the 
mind, the necessity for practice is so absolute that it must be pre- 
scribed by penalty, and this of an ccternal kind, because the prac- 
tice seems to him to be only an external one. (For any practice 
of the spirit's activity, even an unconscious one, is better than 
none. And the penalty here' still is, that a man thus blind to the 



1 More generally, this indicates the primary necessity for moulding this arbitrary ex. 
ternal material into a symbolic significance before it can have any meaning. In other 
words, it is like a language which has no other than a merely conventional meaning such 
as the mind comes to ai tribute to it. Such a means or mediation is mechanical Nature 
for the knowing Spirit. 
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Divine Keason within him shall have nothing except throngh the 
externa] act. This urges him on to find the Reason without,) The 
man is conscious only of the external ; and his dealing with this 
is the only means by which to react upon his inner nature, and 
render him conscious of that as his real life. The being of his 
spirit is, as yet, a being " unknown " to him ; and so, therefore, 
does the Divine seem to him an " unknowable " Being. The Art 
of Religion is, here, like the Useful Art ; it promotes an external 
knowing of things, and leads to the second phase, where Science 
of the external has reacted, through Reflection, upon the inner 
man, and shown him the indifference of mere forms to an Infinite 
One and same Substance. And it is also like the merely imita- 
tive* Art, which educates the Sentiment, and shows it an infinity 
of outer means, from which it must, necessarily, react into itself 
as a choosing being, and thus, also, it leads to this second phase, 
where the mind recognizes itself as an activity, and must find its 
Reason in itself. In this way, Science becomes Inductive, to rise 
toward an " Unknown " last Reason ; and Art becomes Deductive, 
from an " Unknown " first Reason. Science dissects, to find 
proximate reasons, and then seeks to further analyze these, till the 
last and One Reason is reached." On the other hand, Art synthe- 
sises, creates, rationally because successfully, 3 yet knows not the 
ultimate or first Reason from which this Creation issues. Ob- 
viously, this first Reason of synthetic Creative Art and the last 
Reason of Analytic Science must be one and the same, though 
sought in different directions. Yet, though the one seeks with- 
out, through all the Outer Universe, and the other within, in the 
profoundest consciousness of the Inner "World, neither finds it r 
because each is seeking only in one direction. The one would 
find it as Object only, the other as Subject only. But it is both, 
or, rather, it is neither, in the forms which are attributed to Snb- 



1 This is the " 2nd act " or react of Aquinas. The finite spirit catches by sympathy 
the repulsion of the Infinite Spirit for this external material and thus learns how to 
interpret it as non-spiritual, i. e., arbitrary, mechanical, and merely usable, and meaning 
what you will. This Repulsion is all that constitutes it in itself as attraction, and for 
the spirit as mere means, mere mediation. 

9 And since it can reach it only as abstract, this also shows this outer material to be 
an arbitrary and absolutely dependent one. 

3 Art triumphs over the material — no hindrance in that ; she can make it mean 
what she will. 
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ject and Object, the former as a nullity, the latter as a " thing." 
This first and last Reason is manifestly what is Creative, both in 
Nature and in Art, upon the same material. It is therefore the 
same formative activity, both without and within. Yet, in nei- 
ther case can it be this apparent material, nor this non-apparent 
Creator. In itself, it must be spiritual, and self-sufficient for all. 

(b.) Philosophy seeks to bring this Science-seeking and this Art- 
seeking to their aim — the Absolute Reason — by combining their 
Inductive and Deductive methods in its own more general and 
complete method. Thus it presents an Art of Thinking. 

It presents this Art as, so to speak, an Art of thinking the self 
out of the Finite, so that one may rise to a point of view where 
the Finite shows itself as only a self-differentiation of the Absolute 
One. This is obviously an essentially religious elevation of the 
man as a thinking-being. It is wholly identical with Religion in 
the fact that it recognizes the man as existing only in and by the 
operation of the Divine being in him — as bom of the Universal 
Spirit, and as finding his absolute relation to that in his conscious- 
ness or recognition of it, as the One Sole Objective Reality, which 
includes himself as well as all that really is. 

Hence, it wholly discards as " principle " what a merely Induc- 
tive Science takes as an axiom, that there is a Finite (e. g., an 
atom), which has an independent and exclusive existence of its 
own. It nullifies this by showing the obvious fact of the abso- 
lute dependence which every such supposed finite has upon an- 
other, and so on ad infinitum, so that there is a manifest ne- 
cessity for finding the relations of all, in order to find the com- 
plete relations of any. In other words, each is in Universal, infi- 
nite relation — or this Universal Relation is in each, as its only 
raison d'etre, its only possibility of being. This Infinite Relation 
centres itself at every point as the Infinite Reason — the necessary 
only source of all mere proximate reasons. It demonstrates this 
negatively, also, by showing the manifest absurdity of seeking for 
a whole by going outward for it without end ; the whole must be 
where one starts, or not at all. "When this "fact" strikes the 
scientist, he is precisely in the position of the Artist who finds 
himself driven in upon his inner invention by the very infinity 
and consequent essential irrationality or mere outer means. This, 
then, leads him necessarily to deduction, as an "instrument" at 
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least, for extending his knowledge, and he finds this inner means' 
to have a wonderfully expansive power, forbidden though it be by 
his logic ; and Philosophy follows hiin and the Arti6t to this de- 
ductive point of view. 

The mere " reasoning " by external relation being thus shown 
to be necessarily a finding only of proximate reasons, and incapa- 
ble of reaching the one and only Reason, Philosophy next turns 
to this Deductive Method of Art, and shows the insufficiency of 
that, so long as it regards the Reason by which it creates as an 
Cnknown, although it demonstrates itself in its results. The hu- 
man spirit can be thus rationally creative, only because it has the 
ultimate or first Reason as the very form of its activity. A crea- 
tive activity is one which goes out of itself and creates what is 
external. 1 It is not that merely mechanical going-on from one 
external tiling to another, of which Science vainly seeks to find 
an end ; but it operates everywhere as an inner relation, simulta- 
neous and infinite in respect to all. Thus the Outer Creation is 
self-centred — is equally a Whole — at any or every point. It issues 
from every point. Thus absolute in its relation, it can be ulti- 
mately related, as a creation, a constant creation, not to an atom,. 
surely, nor even to a Force, but only to a Thought Divine. But, 
since this Thought Divine is everywhere, it is in man, as a think- 
ing-being; and he is its spirit-form, its active form in distinction 
from these outer, spatial, mechanical, and passive forms. Hence 
it is that in Thought, when he attains to it in this absolute con- 
sciousness of it, the man has Universality — Infinite Relation — a& 
a thinking-being. This Universal Thought is not his thought 
(just as this Beauty is not his Beauty), but is tlte Divine, substan- 
tial, and permanent thought, which is the same for every man, and 
unchangeable. And its operation in him, when he breaks loose 
from his merely finite and linear thinking in limited forms of 
Space and Time, and rests himself upon it in its eternal nature,, 
is not an operation of his own, not an inductive forming, nor a 
deductive relating of this thought by himself ; but it shows itself 



1 It is not at creative, a coming-together — a composition— but an unfolding, as in the 
Rose, or in any vital process ; and that mechanical coming together only presents the 
condition!, the outer means for this new creative act. In the chemical, transformation 
seems to be the turning-point from the old to the new, from the mechanical as only 
one act to its change into a higher creation. 
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to him as an infinite self-transformation. He is a mere beholder 
cf its process, yet sees it all as Necessary Relation, and therefore 
as Reason. And, in thus contemplating its self-evolution, he is 
oblivions of the temporal and spatial, oblivious of himself. Yet 
he is not merged; for he is conscious of this Divine Object as 
Supremely Beautiful, with a Beauty which does not excite, but 
calms the soul — gives not joy, but peace. Thus he has his highest 
inner or subjective Consciousness as a thinking-being, in this real- 
ization of his religious relations, as an active form, to the Divine 
Reason. He is in a communion with the Spirit Divine, under its 
Thought-Form; its active form — its spirit-form — as fully con- 
scious of itself. 

(c.) Now, this may be called Contemplative Religion — such a 
Religion as Plato realized. It is the ultimate product of Reflec- 
tion as Philosophic Reason. It is not such a Religion of Beauty 
as that of the Greeks in general, who saw Beauty only as Infinite 
Proteus in outer forms of Nature, but is rather the resolution of 
this, in the form of Sentiment, by Socrates, into the worship of the 
Absolute Beauty as Divine. And this was further developed into 
the Philosophic, Contemplative Religion, by Plato, the first who 
saw Use and Beauty meet, and resolve themselves into the em- 
brace of Eternal Reason. And as the question arose with him, 
and has been discussed down the ages since — whether Contem- 
plation or Action be the higher form — so is the same essential 
question proposed when it is asked whether Philosophy or Relig- 
ion be the higher form, or which is the one that includes the other. 
Nov/, it is obvious that, as Theory, Philosophy includes Religion ; 
but, as Practice, Religion must also include Philosophy. And the 
relations in which we have considered this question, as between 
Contemplation and Action, may enable us to see clearly the dif- 
ference, as well as the resemblance, between Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. 

Philosophy, as we have seen, is, after all, as Religious, only the 
teaching of an Art. It presents a method of attaining to the 
highest Religious thought. It takes the highest Art-form — the 
Love of Beauty — out of and beyond its semi-unconscious state, by 
teaching it to be conscious of the operation of the Reason in it. 
It abolishes the Artist's conceit that it is his Reason which is ulti- 
mate in this creative activity within him. Thns it makes his inner 
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Object a real and Absolute one, and renders him, as Subject, only 
a Spiritual beholder, and no longer of a merely finite nature. 
This is teaching the Art of beholding the Divine as the Absolute 
Beauty, which Socrates calls it, or as the Divine Reason of Plato. 1 
And it teaches this no longer as something to be judged of by 
what is felt in the process as only my sentiment or artistic " taste," 
but as what is seen and known as an absolutely necessary relation, 
wholly independent of myself or my feelings, it is not merely felt 
by a sensibility above sense, but also known by a criterion which 
is universal, the Reason of it. 

Now, it is obvious that, in this phase of it, as a finding of the 
Absolute Reason, Philosophy is religious; and as teaching a ra- 
tional method of arriving at a consciousness of this inmost Reason, 
and of its relations to us in our thinking, it is a teaching of Re- 
ligion. But a teaching is not a doing, nor is an Art the practice 
of the Art. Philosophy, then, may rank as the highest of Arts, 
as Method, just, as it ranks as the highest of Sciences, as synthesis 
of all others. It is one of the Arts of Religion itself, one of its 
ways to its Object. But yet it must he practised, in order to even 
be religious. And since it can only thus become Religion by its 
practice, Religion must include it, and not it that. It enters into 
the sphere of Religion, in common with Useful Art and Beautiful 
Art, as what we may call the Thinking Art, or even the Absolute 
Art, since right thinking includes all the others. But this implies, 
of course, that it is, in fact, a perfected and absolute method. 

Yet, even if this be so, still its practice will be deficient, will 
come short of Religion, if it be taken as merely an Art of Think- 
ing. Man is not made for mere contemplation, however pleasing 
that may be to him. And to stay in that would be only to make 
an idol of himself in this higher, spiritual sensibility, just as the 
man who flies not so high makes an idol of his senses. Thus the 



1 This goes back (with a difference) to the Jewish point of view. That saw the 
Divine without, this within ; yet, so far, this is rather a tendency only to Fear of it ; and, 
though both imply inspiration, there is a disposition to look upon it as mechanical, and 
to wait for it. Thus no active Art-Creation would spring from either, thus taken as 
merely theoretic. All is regarded as already ordered; by the Jew (since he looks with- 
out) as arbitrarily ordered, and by the Idealist (since he looks within) as " Rationally " 
ordered. So there is no use in the former case, and no occasion in the latter case, for 
any creative activity— any effort to change what cannot be changed (says the Jew), or 
what cannot be bettered, since it is already perfect, says the Idealist. 
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effort defeats itself, becomes unreasonable, and finds no real Di- 
vine, as the experience of ascetics and pietists has amply shown. 
For, in fact, this Divine Reason is such that, as a man cannot 
abide in, so can he not even reach those serene heights of contem- 
plation by any theoretic teaching, nor even by learning the way, 
bnt only by going over the practice of the Religious Art, in all 
its forms of Use, of Beauty, and of Reason. And of all these the 
Philosophic peak is practically the most difficult and most thorny 
height to climb. It is above the others only because they must be 
scaled before it, and are still necessary to it for its own practical 
realization. This is indeed affirmed and taught by the true Phi- 
losophy itself. The Reason, when found, proves itself to be essen- 
tially an Activity — a perpetual self-transformation into Act — so 
that it is never complete except in Act. Yet it completes itself 
in every, the least act. Hence this Divine " Object " cannot be 
taken as a mere Object of interior contemplation — as merely to 
be thought about. It is to be realized by us, as also an Outer Ob- 
ject to be created by us, in the good act. For it really exists as 
Outer only in so far as it is thus created by us. Thus Beauty ex- 
ists for us in Nature only as we reach the capacity to put it there 
as Outer Object of Contemplation. And Beauty exists in Man's 
Art only as he has learned to project his idea of a Divine into 
these Outer forms. And, in general, Rationality exists, and will 
exist, in this Outer world for Man as spiritual, not as it exists for 
him there as merely a mechanical suitable for him as body merely, 
but only as he reforms and recreates this Outer by his spiritual 
energy into forms fit for the use, admirable as the Beauty, and 
sacred as the Reason, of the Spirit itself. 

3. Not Contemplation, then, but Reciprocal Creative Activity 
is what characterizes the Divine Reason, as a Religious relation 
between God and Man. It may be called neither Theory, nor 
Practice, alone ; but rather a Creative and Recreative, or mutu- 
a%-Creative, Art in act. For let us note the sublime reciprocity 
of it as Act. Contemplation may indeed be called a Revelation 
of this Divine Reason for us, within as our Object beheld, and its 
Creation of us for that, as its adoring Subject. But so, also, in 
the good act, do we actively and with design recreate this Diviue 
Reason for ourselves as Outer Object in many forms ; and it stands 
there for us as a regarding and loving Subject contemplative of 
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the Divine in us, when this Object of our act is a spiritual one, aa 
in the case of a fellow-man, for to him we thus reveal the truly 
Divine as Love in Act. Let us trace this Creative Religious Act 
briefly, first, as merely formal in the Outer (as it was in Fine Art) ; 
second, as formal in the Inner, as in Contemplation — the Thinking 
Art ; and, lastly, as truly Divine and finished Art, in the loving 
Act, 

(a.) It is sometimes said there is nothing new, if it is true, and 
nothing true, if it is new. As usual with maxims, this one holds 
as to the Substance, but is false as to the Form. The Substance 
is necessarily unchangeable, and hence always old : but the Form 
is just as necessarily changeable, and always new. It is true that 
the True can never be new in itself; for it is Eternal, and never 
to be created as The True. But it is equally certain that the 
True, the Beautiful — that Divine trinity of the Reason — is only 
a perpetual self-transformation through the finite Use and the 
infinite Beautiful into the Absolute Reason. In other words, as 
to Form, there is not only the fact, but also the necessity, of a 
perpetual change — perpetual renewing. The True, in itself, is 
only the Rationally Formal ; ' and, to be exhibited in the Finite^ 
must take infinite variety of forms. 

Now, in the merely Useful Form, just illustrated, as to the 
Divine Reason, in the Jewish Religion, the True is only reit- 
erated, for the memory, mechanically (just as it is in Outer Na- 
ture), as the One, only, True, the Divine. This is the simple 
Truth, that the True is One in itself, and Eternal ; and, as such, 
creates many Forms, but cannot be created. That is how the 
True appears, at first, and also at last, when only abstractly re- 
garded. This is the "first Reason " of Art, and the " last Rea- 
son " of Science, considered as an " Unknowable," though the 
basis of all Knowing. 

But in the second, or Reflective Stage, just treated, there ia 
perceived the infinite self-differentiation of this Divinely True, 



1 The Idea, first seemingly passive, but really active (Being), and in the Beautiful 
infinite!!/ active and so seeming to be only active (Essence), and finally in the Reason 
(Notion), found to be necessarily an activity creative of an object which recreates it, 
through the means first posited, as merely objective Art, but remoulded from within 
by the essentially eternal activity of the first act (Aquiuae) reacting upon itself and 
finding subjective centres. 
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this Necessarily One, till its Infinite and essential Form is recog- 
nized in the Beautiful, which we love to contemplate only, and 
hence project into Nature and into our own Art-Creation. And 
the highest Philosophy shows this Infinite and Active Form of 
Beauty to he the first and last Reason of every Truth — its beauti- 
ful harmony with itself. We are apt to attribute all our benefits 
to mere " Useful" Science. We do not realize our debt to Fine 
Art. Without that to make us perpetually certain of an Infinite 
Reason in tis, we might easily fall under the sway of Materialism ; 
in fact, if we never created Beauty for ourselves, we should never 
escape from the thrall of mere sense. And a- merely Inductive 
Science is verv far from including, among its " facts " to be in- 
vestigated, this fact of Beauty, manifest though it is, shining 
brighter than the sun, more multiple than the stars. This " Use- 
ful Science" only glances askance at the Artist, and has no 
thought even of inquiring into this Infinite Reason of Beauty. 

Hence, in this Reflective Stage, even in Religion, there is a 
long and painfnl process before this merely Useful Form issues 
out of all particular form and finds in Beautiful Form its Infinite 
Reason. At first, the Reason is here, also, only an inductive Rea- 
son as in Science, or a Critical Reason as in Art. Such is the 
dogmatic or doctrinal Reason in Theology, which thus leaves to 
Philosophy the task of harmonizing all three. For all of these, 
Science, Art, Theology as dogmatic, are only a seeking for the 
formal outer statement, which the operation of the inner spirit 
wishes to create fir itself as useful object, or for a form of the 
True which may be a means of practice. Thus Science comes to 
find the Infinite Reason, proximately, as Outer Law, and at once 
strives to put this to Use. Art finds it as Inner Reason, and thus 
realized in its own act, which the Artist uses in order to divine its 
method, by watching its operation. 1 Theology seeks to express it 
in doctrines for the mind now, instead of in forms of practice for 
the Outer Worship. It is trying to give the inner man a direct 
and spiritual practice, in a thinking of the Reason. In other 
words, it seeks to realize the Divine Reason as Truth, in finite 



1 Thu9 HegM got his method by accomplishing that moat difficult of efforts, the 
watching of the mind's own operations, or rather the spirit's operation in it as a law to 
its right or necessary thinking. Thus Hegel like Plato finds he mast be first pupil in 
Art before be can be Creative of the True as Outer Statement. 
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forms of it, created by the man himself. And these, as " Divine 
Truth," he sets before him as sacred objects, which he would fain 
make unchangeable, because what these seek to express is un- 
changeable. He has thus, in a formal way, recreated the Divine 
for himself and others, with a pious intent, but perhaps unmind- 
ful that, for the Divine, this fnite form can be in itself only one 
of finite Use. And so the real intent of these creed-forms is only 
to be useful, and not to be the final, the Beautiful Form of the 
True. They are not the Heavenly dogma, such as Dante saw it 
reflected like glowing Light upon the uplifted face of Beatrice. 
They are only statements of certain relations of thought in which 
the Truth seems to reveal itself, or, by reflecting upon which, its 
operation in us may be felt. 

(£.) All this inner Reflection is evidently only a study and use 
of Forms, made external in order to be used. But this intentional 
creation of them implies that they are also internal, and leads to 
a consciousness of that fact. The practice in this stage of Re- 
flection has in fact become an inner practice of thinking, and 
hence grows more and more disposeJ to dispense wholly with the 
outer form, and even the outer practice, perhaps. For it does not 
yet clearly distinguish the difference between the relation which 
man has, as mere pupil, to those arbitrary forms necessary for him 
as iterative, in the first stage of Religion, and his relation to these 
forms which he creates for himself, and which reflect moral re- 
sponsibility for their Beauty upon himself. He may come to dis- 
pense with the former, since they are only Art-Objects, separable 
from him. But he can never dispense with the latter, for they 
are his own Art-Creations, and to cease to thus project himself 
into act is to cease to be, like his Creator, Creative. This is the 
highest, the essential imitation, by which alone he can realize his 
being as spiritual. 

But he finds to be evidently, at first, an inner creation, and he 
maj T foolishly say, that suffices, and so withdraw into mere con- 
templation. Or, more wisely, he may wish to understand this 
fact that lie creates first inwardly in idea; and why it is that 
there, also, his forms are but clumsy idols when compared to the 
Beauty which is alone Divine. Thus he turns psychologist, if he 
be still " scientifically " inclined, and supposes that he can find a 
proximate reason for Beauty — a reason for Reason itself. Hence . 
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Science, Art, and Philosophy are here dealing only with ideas, 
however unconsciously, and however much they may really sup- 
pose themselves to be wholly materialistic and even contemptuous 
of ideas. 

These ideas, then, as such, must now be analyzed also, till the 
ultimate Idea is reached, and springs forth as the final Beason — 
the Alpha and Omega in this infinite process. But a merely 
critical and discursive method can have no end here, no result. It 
must be displaced, or resolved out of its insufficiency as method, 
and its inherent finitude as result. This can be done only by a 
true Philosophy, as has been sketched — a Philosophy which finds 
the True as Absolute in itself, and not abstract, and hence as in- 
fiuitely Creative of Forms and Beautiful in their harmony. Then 
only does true creativeness begin for the Spirit when it finds itself 
free in the operation of an Absolute Thought. All other creation 
is mere patchwork or blind imitation. This discards at once that 
vain seeking to bring things as finite entities together from with- 
out, and glue them with an empty phrase. It works by inner 
and necessary relations, wherefrom the objective form develops, of 
itself — grows to its Use like a duty, or to its Beauty like a rose. 
For the Reason is in it ; and this has Use for its Outer Form, and 
Beauty for its Inner Form — the one finite and temporal, the other 
separable therefrom and Eternal. 

(c.) This Creative Art, therefore, in its Religious form, is three- 
fold — because it must be in full Act, and not merely in outer form, 
nor in thought alone. The Spiritual Act is not complete, except 
as it realizes itself externally. Thus the Divine Creative Act is 
not complete, except in the realization of itself in the Spirit of 
Man, as not the Divine, yet conscious thereof. And so the Relig- 
ious Act — the Divine Act in and through the Man's Spirit — is not 
complete as merely outer in form, nor as merely inner in contem- 
plation, but as both of these united in an infinite variety. 

His religious thought must realize itself, not, as Art does, in a 
dead object, but in a living one ; not as mere Beauty, but also as 
Use ; not merely as Thought, but as Good-will. Thus bis Relig- 
ious Creative Art is one which proceeds from a Divine Love that 
realizes itself in an objective good, ae well as in a subjective good 
as reaction of the act done. In other words, the Love is not a 

self-love here, as in the mere Art Greation, but is a love of the 
2 1 ' 
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Divine in others, since this Divine Object is in all others, and, 
whatever is done to them, is done to it. Tin's is the sublime unity 
which Love, as creative principle, gives to its results — that unity, 
already mentioned, of reciprocal creation ; for it even inverts the 
relation of giver and receiver, as between God and man, and makes 
of the Divine itself a waiting pensioner upon man's bounty. "It 
is in prison." and we visit it ; it is hungering, and -we feed it. Such 
is the tender solicitation of a Divine Creator, whereby He Geeks 
both to dignify man and to make us know of His nature by doing 
His will. It is in doing such acts that wc veritably feel and know 
the reality of a Divine Being, not merely as an Idea, nor as an 
Operating Thought, but as a Creative Love, which has Use for us, 
not merely as temporal and bodily, but as Spiritual and Immortal. 1 

Hence this threefold form of Religious Art finally unites what 
at first were apparently severed, since they appear oniy succes- 
sively to a growing consciousness. 

(1.) The first act is that of Obedience: and, at first, to precept, 
to outer form and ceremony ; then, to the inner form of sensibility 
which commends itself, or to some other proximate and "suffi- 
cient" reason; and, finally, to the Absolute Reason, to which, 
when known, Obedience is no longer felt as a duty nor a pleasure, 
but as a peace. As before intimated, the merely formal is indiffer- 
ent in itself, and may therefore seem irksome. Its effica;;y tor 
suggestion may cease. Yet, after all, this view of it comes rather 
from a partial than a complete thinking of its use. Follow the 
form, just because it is indifferent and may be changed. The 
more indifferent it i*, the more absolutely spiritual must be the 
act of obedience in it. " This form," you will say, "cannot con- 
tain the Religious relation." No, nor can any other outer form. 
Only the Spirit itself can contain it. But the Spirit itself can con- 
tain it only in act, and should do so in all its ac;ts. Hence the very 
indifference of this or any other mere Art-form implies that the 
Obedience must be in every act of the Spirit, and can therefore 
show itself and practise itself in every act, even the most indiffer- 
ent, the most formal, the most easy. Thus the outer form is essen- 



1 Here again the etatcment of tbe Swedish seer seems apt, thus: " The Divine Sub- 
stance is Love, <od its form U Wisdom " — in the Infinite and Beautiful Form of Reason 
as a perpetually Creative Activity. Such is the Spiritual material; heuce the mutuality 
of its creatireness ; it cannot but recreate itself. 
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tially eliminated, and the Spirit is thrown into the Reflective act, 
as the essential. 

(2.) This second Religious act, the act of Reflection, of inner 
Worship, in so far as it is subjective only, obviously has its highest 
realization in the Thought-form ; and, for reaching this, the highest 
Philosophy is a teaching of the Art. No mere proximate reasons 
can suffice to reach the sphere of pious Feeling, by the way of 
Rsflection. Still less can they claim, but rather themselves dis- 
claim, the ability to reach the serene heights of Contemplation. 
Yet this realization does not depend upon a philosophic knowing 
or training, any more than the capacity to behold the Infinite 
Beauty depends upon an Artistic training. It must, then, be 
attainable by another way. Happily, we are sometimes most con- 
scious when we may seem to ourselves unconscious, and so it is in 
moments when this Infinite Reason reveals itself to us. Philoso- 
phy is, in fact, but the conclusion of an infinite progress towards 
a thinking of God, and is so only by resolution of this merely 
serial and linear thinking, into its essential wholeness at every 
step. It is thus only a beginning to find the Divine in this 
Reflective way. But it is not the thinking of God, but the doing 
of His Will to which the promise of knowing Him is attached. 
Here, therefore, also, there must be Obedience. 

(3.) Hence the third Religions act is the act of Love. This is 
also an act of Thought, but very different from the contemplative 
philosophic act of Thinking. It is the Creative Act, which real- 
izes itself, not merely inwardly as possession of its Object ideally, 
but also as an Art-impulse to outer creative activity. Its ideal 
Object is Divine; but so also is its practical object to realize the 
good externally and infinitely / for where ends the result of a 
good act? Thus it includes the three forms of Use, Beauty, and 
Rsason ; for to all of thesa must it give particular form; and it 
can operate only by Obedience to both the Outer and the Inner 
law, and hence also by the act of Reflection, which to it must be 
the thorny way, and the cross to be transformed into crown. Yet 
the simplest good act done in the spirit of Love contains the high- 
est Philosophy, though its doer be wholly illiterate ; and it reveals 
the Divine to him inwardly, and to others outwardly, far more 
than all doctrine can reveal or suggest. 



